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GORDON 


WOODBURY 


A Leading Representative of a Notable New Hampshire Family 


Conspicuous among the notable 
names in New Hampshire family 
history is that of Woodbury. Repre- 
sentatives of this family served their 
country gallantly in the Colonial, 
Revolutionary and Civil wars, while 
others have won: distinction in civil 
affairs—in public and professional 
life. 

Gorpon Woopsury, of Bedford, 
who, though not a native, comes of 
sturdy New Hampshire ancestry, both 
paternal and maternal; is, perhaps, 
the most prominent representative of 
the name in our midst, at the- present 
time, and has spent the best years of 
his life, thus far, in labor directly 
promotive of the welfare of the State. 

His first American ancestor was 
John Woodbury who came from 
Somersetshire, England, in 1624, and 
was one of the original settlers of 
Beverly, Mass., but removed to 
Naumkeag, now Salem, in 1626, 
where he became a member of the 
first church. He returned to England 
in 1627 to secure a patent of land 
from the crown for the Salem colo- 
nists, and came back the following 
year, the patent having been granted. 
He was made a freeman in 1635, and 
was chosen a Deputy to the General 
Court, and received a grant of 200 
acres of land on Bass River the same 
year. His eldest son, Humphrey, 
who came to America with him on 
his return in 1628, located in Beverly, 
where several generations of descend- 
ants were born and resided. One of 
these, Peter, a great-grandson of 
Humphrey, removed to Mont Vernon, 
N. H., then a part of Amherst, about 


1773, where he resided for many years, 
removing, in his old age, to Antrim, 
where his youngest son, Mark, was 
located. This Peter Woodbury had 
served in the French and Indian wars, 
and was a member of Captain Taylor’s 
company, December 8, 1775, to join 
the Continental Army at Winter Hill. 
He was the first man in town to sign 
the famous “Association Test,’’ and 
served as a member of the town 
Committee of Safety. 

An older son of this Peter, bearing 
the same name, who removed to New 
Hampshire with his father, settled in 
the town of Francestown and engaged 
in agricultural and mercantile pur- 
suits.. He became one of the most 
prominent citizens of the county, 
serving fifteen years as a representa- 
tive in the state legislature and two 
terms as a Senator, and was & justice 
of the peace and quorum for forty 
years. He married Mary, daughter 
of that James Woodbury who ren- 
dered brilliant service in the French 
war, at Louisburgh, and at Quebec, 
where he was wounded on the “ Plains 
of Abraham,” and reputed to have 
lain under the same tree with General 
Wolfe. 

Peter and Mary Woodbury had 
eleven children born in Francestown, 
six daughters and five sons. The 
eldest daughter married Dr. Adoni- 
jah Howe of Jaffrey. Three others 
became the wives of eminent lawyers 
—Nehemiah Eastman of Farmington, 
Perley Dodge of Amherst and Isaac 
O. Barnes of Boston, Mass. The 
eldest son, Levi, became an eminent 
lawyer and statesman, and was the 
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most noted man of the name in the 
country. He was a justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State at twenty- 
seven; Governor at thirty-three (the 
youngest man who ever held the 
office), and was elected to the United 
States Senate in 1825, at the age of 
thirty-six, serving six years. He was 
then appointed Secretary of the Navy, 
and subsequently Secretary of the 
Treasury, continuing in office under 
two Presidents. In 1841, he was 
again elected to the Senate, and 
served with distinction till 1845, when 
he was made an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United 





grandfather of Gordon, the subject 
of this sketch. He attended - the 
Academies at Atkinson and Frances- 
town, and studied medicine with 
Doctor Howe of Jaffrey, and, later, 
sought the instruction of Dr. Nathan 
Smith of Hanover, where he attended 
lectures at the Dartmouth Medical 
School. Subsequently he took a 
course at the Yale College Medical 
School, and, later, another course at 
Dartmouth, after studying for a time 
with Dr. Jonathan Gove, of Goffs- 
town, with whom he commenced 
practice in 1814, but removed the 
following year to Bedford, where he 





Residence of Dr. P. P. Woodbury, Bedford 
From Wood Cut in First History of Bedford 


States, serving till his death in 1851. 
He shared with General Pierce the 
meed of popularity as a leader of the 
New Hampshire Democracy, and, had 
he lived, in the belief of many, would 
have received the nomination for 
President of the United States ac- 
corded the latter in 1852. So able 
and brilliant was his service to his 
party. and country, while in the 
Senate, that he was characterized by 
the great Democratic leader, Thomas 
H. Benton, as the “Rock of the New 
England Democracy.” 

The second son of Peter and Mary 
—Peter P. Woodbury—born in Fran- 
cestown, August 8, 1791, was the 


continued till his death, December 5, 
1860. 

Doctor Woodbury was not only a 
skilful and successful physician, gain- 
ing high rank in his profession; but he 
was also a man of high character and 
of wide influence in the community, 
taking a deep interest in public affairs 
and commanding the respect of the 
people in full measure. He was a 
president of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society, as well as of the 
Southern District Society. He was 
also at one time President of the 
Hillsborough County Agricultural 
Society. He was the leader in the 
movement for the proper celebration 
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of the Centennial Anniversary of the 
settlement of the town of. Bedford, 
was chairman of the committee of 
arrangements providing for the same, 
and was President of the day on the 
occasion of the celebration—May 22, 
1850. He was also chairman of the 
town committee, which prepared and 
published the history of Bedford the 
following year, in the opening pages 
of which the proceedings of the cele- 
bration were presented. 

Doctor Woodbury was thrice mar- 
ried, first to Mary, daughter of Wil- 
liam Riddle, January 8, 1818. She 
died, a few months later, and he next 
married her sister, Martha, by whom 
he had six children. She died in 
1832, and he subsequently married 
Eliza Bailey, daughter of Josiah 
Gordon, who was the mother of four 
children. The youngest of his second 
wife’s children, Freeman Perkins 
Woodbury, born December 1, 1831, 
was the father of Gordon Woodbury. 
He married, November 11, 1856, 
Harriet A. McGaw, daughter of John 
A. and Nancy (Goffe) McGaw, and 
a granddaughter of Matthew Thorn- 
ton, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, and engaged in mer- 
cantile business in the city of New 
York, where he died, April 18, 1886. 
They had four children, of whom 
Gordon was the youngest. 

Gordon Woodbury was born Sep- 
tember 17, 1863, at 8.30 a.m.—one 
month, to a minute, after the death 
of his father’s half brother, Gordon 
Woodbury, Paymaster on the U.°*S. 
S. S. Catskill, who was killed in the 
attack on Fort Wagner, in Charleston 
Harbor, August 17, 1863, as appeared 
by his uncle’s watch, which was 
broken and stopped when he fell. He 
was born in the 9th Ward of New 
York, generally known as the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Ward.”’ He attended the public 
schools of his native city, fitted for 
college at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
from which he graduated in 1882, 
entered Harvard and graduated with 
the class of 1886; and graduated from 
Columbia University Law School in 


1888. After a year’s overwork his 
health gave way, and, in July, 1889, 
he was sent to the “old New Hamp- 
shire home” in Bedford “to die,” as 
was supposed, of acute miliary tuber- 
culosis. Thanks to a good constitu- 
tion, a clear conscience buttressed by 
sound Democratic principles, un- 
daunted courage and determination, 
and pure New Hampshire air and 
water, the fears entertained in his 


.case were not realized, and a few 


years sojourn here restored health 
and strength and capacity for strenu- 
ous and effective labor. 

He soon took an interest in political 
affairs as a member of the historic 
party with which most men of his 
family had been prominently identi- 
fied, and in November, 1890, the next 
year after coming to Bedford, he ran 
as the Democratic candidate for 
representative in the legislature from 
that town, and was elected by one 
majority, though the town was nor- 
mally Republican by from 40 to. 60. 
He served in the legislature of 1891 
as a member of the Committee on 
Revision of the Statutes. There were 
many strong men in the House that 
year, including, among Democrats, 
Harry Bingham of Littleton, Michael 
M. Stevens of Lisbon, John B. Nash 
of Conway, E. B. 8S. Sanborn of 
Franklin, Charles McDaniel of Spring- 
field, Ira Whitcher of Woodsville, and 
among Republicans, James F. Briggs 
of Manchester, Jacob H. Gallinger of 
Concord (first chosen U. 8. Senator at 
that session), John J. Bell and John 
D. Lyman of Exeter, C. A. Sulloway 
of Manchester, and Ezra 8S. Stearns of 
Rindge. His initiation into the pub- 
lic and political life of New Hamp- 
shire was effected under favorable 
auspices, and the interest aroused 
was deep and lasting. 

Subsequently he was the candidate 
of his party for State Senator in old 
District No. 19, and was defeated by 
only 28 votes, though the normal 
Republican majority in the district 
was about 500. In 1896 he was a 
member of the New Hampshire dele- 
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gation in the Democratic National 
Convention at Chicago, and in 1902 
represented the town of Bedford in 
the State Constitutional Convention. 
Here again he was associated in the 
public service with men of prominence 
and distinction in both parties, in- 
cluding Attorney General E. G. East- 
man, of Exeter; S. W. Emery, A. F. 
Howard and True L. Norris of Ports- 
mouth; Stephen 8. Jewett and Edwin 
C. Lewis of Laconia; Thomas Cogs- 
well of Gilmanton; Wm. B. Fellows 
of Tilton; Henry M. Baker of Bow; 
William EE. Chandler, Frank S. 
Streeter, John M. Mitchell, James O. 
Lyford, Benjamin A. Kimball and 
DeWitt C. Howe of Concord; E. B.S. 
Sanborn, E. G. Leach and Omar A. 
Towne of Franklin; John B. Smith of 
Hillsborough; David Cross, James F. 
Briggs, Nathan P. Hunt, Cyrus H. 
Little amd Edwin F. Jones of Man- 
chester; C. J. Hamblett, Edward E. 
Parker and Edward H. Wason of 
Nashua; M. L. Morison of Peterboro; 
Charles A. Dole of Lebanon; Tyler 
Westgate of Haverhill; Edgar Al- 
drich of Littleton; Henry O: Kent 
and Irving W. Drew of Lancaster, 
and Jason H. Dudley and Thomas F. 
Johnson of Colebrook. In this Con- 
vention he served as a member of 
the Committee on Bill of Rights and 
the Executive Department. 
Meanwhile, in 1896, he acquired 
control of the Manchester Union, 
which had been launched, in Novem- 
ber, 1879, upon the then untried 
waters of morning journalism in New 
Hampshire, by the late Stilson Hutch- 
ins of Washington, and had, later, 
pursued its uncertain, erratic and 


variously troubled course, under the 


management of the redoubtable Dr. 
Joseph C. Moore. 

In becoming principal owner and 
manager of the Union Mr. Woodbury 
entered upon a task presenting great 
and unusual difficulties. The Union 
had become almost a New Hampshire 
institution—it is only Mr. Wood- 
bury’s due to say that he made it one 
—but when he took charge of the 


paper it had fallen upon evil days, 
and had almost gone to wreck and 
ruin. Its. credit—in every sense of 
the word—had been shaken. It was 
involved in litigation, which was fated 
to be protracted. It had suffered 
the blows to its prestige which inevita- 
bly followed the disasters to its old 
management. 

The undertaking to which Mr. 
Woodbury set himself may fairly be 
compared with the restoration and 
strengthening of a house so racked by 
a tempest as to be in grave danger of 
falling. Broken walls were to be 
rebuilt; sagging beams to be replaced 
by stout timbers; the whole structure 
was to be set back to plumb, and 
put firmly on its foundations. And, 
still carrying out the figure, all this 
was to be done while the house was 
still in occupancy and in daily use. 
It was a man-size job. It was done, 
and well done, but only at cost of ten 
years’ hard, unrelaxing, consistent 
work. 

A newspaper office is a manufac- 
tory, and a business proposition. It 
manufactures newspapers and it must 
sell them and its advertising space to 
live. But to achieve real success it 
must be something more than a fac- 
tory and an advertisers’ bulletin. It 
must command public confidence. 
There must be behind it energy, 
brains, honesty of purpose, a strong 
personality. The record shows that in 
ten years Mr. Woodbury put the Union 
on its feet. He found its affairs in 
confusion; he left them in order. 
He strengthened every department. 
Everybody in New Hampshire might 
not agree with its policy, this being a 
region of healthy developed individual 
opinion, but nobody could charge that 
the paper stood for ideas and ideals in 
which it did not believe. Taking New 
Hampshire as its especial field, it 
steadily spread the net of its news- 
gathering service over the state until it 
had about 200 correspondents, distri- 
buted from Stewartstown to Nashua 
and from the Connecticut to the Pis- 
cataqua, with a number of others in 
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Vermont and Maine, in towns whose 
interests were allied with those of 
their New Hampshire neighbors. It 
developed its illustrated service, and 
printed the work of the cleverest 
New England cartoonist of his day, 
the late John E. Coffin, whose pencil 
enlivened political campaigns as they 
had not been cheered hereabouts 
before his day. 

Throughout this period the Union 
grew steadily. Each year showed 
advance in circulation and influence. 
Good year or bad year, so far as the 
conditions of the community might 
be concerned, the Union had more 
readers at the close of a year than it 
had had a twelvemonth earlier. And 
throughout this period Mr. Woodbury 
was the captain of the ship, the man 
on the bridge, the “old man,” the 
boss. It was his paper, and his per- 
sonality was impressed upon it. He 
was a hard worker. He came early 
to his office; he worked lor hours. 


He kept in touch with the various" 


departments, and, what was as im- 
portant, perhaps, he’ did not lose 
touch with the rest of the world out- 
side the office walls. He kept up his 
interest in the doings in Washington 
and London and Berlin, as well as in 
Manchester and Concord, and Cole- 
brook; and his paper was the better 
for it. 

While it was through his editorship 
and control of New Hampshire’s lead- 
ing newspaper, for the ten years from 
the time when it passed into his hands 
till his sale of the same to Rosecrans 
W. Pillsbury, that Mr. Woodbury be- 
came best known to the people of 
New Hampshire, it is proper to say 
that he has most effectively served 
the State in another and entirely 
different direction. There has been 
a great deal of theorizing, for many 
years past about the possibilities of 
successful agriculture in this State. 
Many men have rushed into print or 
onto the platform to tell New Hamp- 
shire farmers what they must or 
should ‘‘do to be saved.” Even re- 
cently we have seen men engineering 


new movements for the “uplift” of 
New Hampshire agriculture who could 
scarcely distinguish a sub-soil plow 
from a potato digger. Mr. Wood- 
bury, however, became practically 
and extensively interested in agri- 
culture a score of years ago, along 
dairy lines, with such success, indeed, 
that he repeatedly carried off the 
first prize for butter at the Grange 
State Fair. 

The famous McGaw place, two 
miles down the river from Manchester, 
on the Bedford side, his mother’s old 
home, and since retained by the fam- 
ily, to which he had come from New 
York on his quest for health, and 
where his legal residence has since 
been, became the nucleus of one of 
the most extensive agricultural hold- 
ings in the State, in his hands, he 
having acquired several adjacent 
farms, including two historic home- 
steads once owned by representatives 
of the Chandler family in Bedford, 
upon one of which Zachariah Chand- 
ler, the famous Republican leader, of 
Michigan, was born, and the other the 
birthplace of the late George B. and 
Henry Chandler, successful Manches- 
ter bankers. Altogether Mr. Wood- 
bury has here 1,300 acres of land, 
some of which is the best in the 
Merrimack valley. A single level 
field opposite his residence, between 
the highway and the river, contains 
nearly 100 acres of highly productive 
land, reputed to be the finest single 
field in Hillsborough County. Mr. 
Woodbury’s operations here have 
been mainly confined to stock raising 
and dairying. He cuts about 250 tons 
of hay annually, and keeps a large 
stock of cattle and half a dozen fine 
horses. His present stock is mostly 
Holstein, milk production being now 
his main line, though he has at times 
had some first class Guernseys and 
Ayrshires. A considerable portion of 
his land, it should be said, is now in 
young pine growth, much of it having 
been planted by himself. 

Mr. Woodbury’s strong interest 
in, and his practical contribution to, 
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the cause of agricultural progress in 
the State, has been duly recognized 
in his selection as the Hillsborough 
County member of the Advisory 
Council of the New Hampshire De- 
partment of Agriculture, as organized 
under the act of the last legislature. 

When, in May, 1900, the town of 
Bedford celebrated its One Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary, Gordon 
Woodbury held the same position in 
reference to the enterprise, as did his 
grandfather, Dr. Peter P. Woodbury, 
to the celebration fifty years previous, 
being prominent in perfecting the 
arrangements and serving as president 
of the day on the occasion of the cele- 
bration (May 23) and also as a mem- 
ber of the committee to prepare the 
new town history, issued in 1903, 
which was indeed edited by himself 
and largely the work of his hand. 

He married, April 18, 1894, Char- 
lotte E., daughter of George E. Wood- 
bury, of Methuen, Mass. They have 
three surviving children—a daughter, 
Eliza Gordon, now in Bryn Mawr 
College, and two sons, Peter who is 
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to enter Phillips Academy, Exeter, the 
coming autumn, and George, to follow 
as soon as practicable. Both he and 
his wife are members of the Presby- 
terian Church of Bedford. He is also 
a member of the Masonic fraternity 
and of the Derryfield Club of Man- 
chester. 

Mr. Woodbury is a man of com- 
manding presence and dignified man- 
ner. Although not what is generally 
known as a “‘mixer,”’ he has an en- 
gaging personality and wins and 
holds the friendship and esteem of all 
those with whom he comes into close 
relationship. His character is unim- 
peachable, his word invariably to 
be relied upon, and his ability of the 
high order naturally regarded as 
characteristic of the name he bears. 
He is a forceful speaker as well as a 
vigorous writer, and not a few New 
Hampshire Democrats are hoping to 
see him actively prominent in party 
leadership in the State in the not dis- 
tant future, in which capacity it is 
believed he can render efficient serv- 
ice. 





Mount Washington! Thy hoary head 


TO MOUNT WASHINGTON 
By David E, Adams 







Hath seen the passing of untold generations 

Marching down the endless files of time! 

In rugged peace thy massive head reclining 

Hath watched the slow succession of the onward years— 

’Mid storm and sunshine, ’mid the gale’s wild fury, 

Through the drifting snows and icy blasts of winters, end on end, 
Thou hast beheld the little race of men pass on, 

And of thy massive strength thou giv’st to each as ever 

That boon for which he seeks thy lofty fastness: 

To youth—the joy of contest, and the meed of valor won— 

To age, surcease from toil, and rest for wearied heart and brain— 
To sorrow—consolation in the kinship of thy mighty and enduring rocks— 
To joy—the fuller joy of racing breezes and of distant scenes. 

To all thy sons the mighty inspiration of thy noble self, 

The glory of thy flaming dawns and glowing sunsets— 

The mystery of thy flowing veils of cloud— 

The knowledge that thou art, and ever shalt be standing 


As long as earth endures, eternal—the pledge and handiwork of God. 





THE CONCORD STREET RAILWAY AND 
ITS BUILDER 


Much interest was evinced by 
passing travelers along the sidewalk 
west of North Main Street in Con- 
cord, by the display for several days, 
recently, in the show case of the 
Kimball Art Studio, of two striking 
photographs—one representing one 
of the first street cars used in this 
city, and the other the man to whose 
enterprise and energy the city of 
Concord owes the existence of its 
present convenient and efficient street 
railway system. 





of our people are unable to recall 
any such sight. For their benefit, 
therefore, as well as for the interest 
of all, the GRANITE MONTHLY deems 
it worth while to reproduce, at this 
time, the pictures alluded to, and to 
make brief reference to the initiation 
and development . of the street 


railway enterprise, and to the big- 
hearted, courageous and enterprising 
citizen, long since departed, to whom 
the same was due. 

The legislature of New Hampshire, 








First Open Car on Concord Street Railway 


To the older inhabitants it seems 
but a short time since the Concord 
street railway, a pioneer enterprise in 
the State in this line, was first put 
in operation, and many on seeing 
these pictures, vividly recalled the 
days when cars, each drawn by a 
single horse, at a slow-going pace, 
passed up and down the street, for 
the convenience of those who wished 
to pass from point to point along the 
line, more easily if not much more 
rapidly than they could do on foot. 
And yet a generation has passed 
since that time, and the greater part 


on June 26, 1878, granted a charter 
of incorporation for the Concord 
Street Railway, but it was not until 
July 12, 1880, that the organization 
of the corporation, under the charter, 
was effected. The first board of 
directors included Daniel Holden, 
John H. George, Moses Humphrey, 
Lewis Downing, Jr., Samuel C. 
Eastman and Josiah B. Sanborn, of 
whom, it may be noted, Mr. Eastman 
is now the sole survivor. 

Moses Humphrey, then seventy- 
four years of age, who had been the 
prime mover in the enterprise, was 
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president, and was made building 
agent to construct and equip the 
road, and was subsequently chosen 
superintendent. The line, as origi- 
nally laid out, ran from the Abbot & 
Downing shops at the South End, to 
West Concord, a distance of four miles. 


The line was completed in April 1881, ° 


the first car to run going from the 
Abbot & Downing shops (where it was 
built) to what is now called Foster- 
ville, April 21, and cars running 
through to West Concord on the 
25th. June 1, 1884, the line was 
extended to Penacook, and on July 
4, 1893, to Contoocook River Park. 
Meanwhile a branch line had been 
built down South Street, and an 
extension made to the Fair Grounds, 
on Clinton Street, opened August 20, 
1901 (Old Home Day) the same 
having been discontinued some years 
since when the Fair Ground enter- 
prise was abandoned. The “ West 
End” extension was opened October 
15, 1891, and the South Street line 
extended down Broadway, July 4, 
1891. Six years ago the Center and 
Franklin Street line was opened, 
completing the present comprehensive 
and convenient street railway system 
of the city, which, after various 
changes and reorganizations, had 
passed into the control and manage- 
ment of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
with whose line from Concord to 
Manchester, opened August 11, 1902, 
it had been connected. 

It is proper to note, as showing 
the difficulty which besets the path of 
progress in every line, that not only 
was the building of the main line 
in the first instance violently opposed 
by a large class of people, but every 
extension made, and every change 
for the better—from horse power to 
steam and steam to electricity—was 
effected against the bitter opposition 
of many citizens, who saw only 
prospective danger and loss in the 
proposition. 

Of Hon. Moses Humphrey, the 
original projector, builder and opera- 
tor of the railway, whose notable 


career was fully sketched in the 
GRANITE Monrtuty for October 1901, 
a few words should be added here 
for the benefit of those who do not 
recall the days of his activity and 
prominence. 

Mr. Humphrey was born in Hing- 
ham, Mass., October 20, 1807, the 
son of Moses Leavitt and Sarah 
(Lincoln) Humphrey. His educa- 
tional advantages were slight, in- 
cluding a few short terms of district 
school before he was fourteén years 
of age, and one or two terms of select 
school where he studied navigation 
and engineering, preparatory to ‘“‘go- 
ing to sea,’’ which he did at an early 
age, and became master of a fishing 
schooner at nineteen. He followed 
this line till twenty-five, when he 
quit, and engaged in the coasting 
trade, cooperage and the grocery 
business in company with his brothers. 

In 1841 he originated the idea 
of manufacturing mackerel kits by 
machinery, and two years later 
removed to the town of Croydon in 
this state, where, at the village 
known as Croydon Flat, he established 
a manufactory for the production 
of the same, which he operated till 
1851, when he removed the business 
to West Concord, meanwhile having 
taken a deep interest in _ public 
affairs and the welfare of the town. 
He carried on the business at West 
Concord a number of years, and 
also engaged in agriculture, in which 
he was always strongly interested. 

He was a member of the first Com- 
mon Council elected under the Con- 
cord City Charter, in 1853, was re- 
elected and served as President of 
the Council the following year; was 
an Alderman and acting Mayor in 
1855; Alderman again in 1856, and 
representative in the legislature in 
1857 and 1858. - 

In 1861 he was chosen Mayor of 
Concord and served till March 1863, 
during which time the Civil War 
opened, and the affairs of government 
were complicated and burdensome, 
but were most faithfully and effi- 
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ciently administered. At this time 
the Mayor had charge of both the 
Street Department, and the work 
since in the hands of the Overseer 
of the Poor, in addition to the 
ordinary and extraordinary duties of 


beginning of the war. In 1869 and 
1870 he was a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the State, and in 1875 
was again a representative in the 
legislature, being elected from Ward 
Five, to which he had removed 

















HON. MOSES HUMPHREY 
Builder of Concord Street Railway 


the office. During this time, too, the 
Fire Department was reorganized 
and improved, and the use of the 
steam fire engine introduced. 

He served as Mayor again, in 1865, 
being at the helm on the return of 
the soldiers from the front, as he had 
been on their departure at the 


shortly after his first election “as 
Mayor. He served as superintendent 
of the Concord Street Railway ten 
years, till 1891, and as president and 
director a year longer. 

In 1870 he was elected President 
of the N. H. Board of Agriculture, 
just then established, and which hé 
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had been actively instrumental in 
providing for. This office he held 
continuously for twenty-seven years, 
until ninety years of age, never relax- 
ing his interest in its work, to which 
he gave time, thought and energy. 
He was also instrumental in the 
organization of the Merrimack 
County Agricultural Society, in 1861, 
and was its first vice-president and 
second president, holding the office 
for seven years. In the New Hamp- 
shire and New England Agricultural 
Societies he was also long a leading 
spirit. When eighty years of. age, 


through his strong interest in agricul- 
ture, he became a member of Capital 
Grange, of Concord, and continued 
his membership till his death, August 
20, 1901, at the great age of ninety- 
four years. 

On the ninetieth anniversary of his 
birth, October 20, 1901, the people of 
Concord and of the State, tendered 
a public reception, at the State 
House, to this “grand old man” 
and public-spirited citizen, who had 
done more for the material develop- 
ment and prosperity of the State than 
any other man in its borders. 





BRIGHT STAR 
By H. Thompson Rich 
Bright star, bright star, 


Afar—afar! 


Gleaming through a desert space,— 


In thy gleaming 


(Am I dreaming?) 


Is the seeming 
Of a face. 


Bright star, bright star, 


’Tis God you are! 


Watching while the world goes on 


Fighting, hating, 


Loving, mating— 


Unabating 
Since its dawn. 


Bright star, bright star, 


O tell me, Star! 


Must we then go on forever, 


Never knowing 


Whence our blowing, 


Where our going? 
NEVER? 


Never? 


Bright star, bright star, 
Alas so far! 
Shine the brighter on us then, 
If we must go 
Darkly below. 
We are, you know, 
Only men. 


























THE BIRTHPLACE OF GENERAL JOHN 
SULLIVAN 


By Rev. Everett S. Stackpole 


For a long time there has been 
considerable controversy as to where 
John Sullivan was born, general in 
the Revolution and governor of New 
Hampshire. Nothing definite has 
been published concerning the life 
of his father in New England. The 
traditions are conflicting, and in- 
sufficient effort has been made to 
search public records for facts. Some 
of the traditions are manifestly in- 
ventions of a romancing imagination. 
One account has it, that he landed at 
Belfast, Maine, and worked in a 
sawmill; another, that he landed at 
York in 1723, driven there by stress 
of weather, although the desired 
harbor was Newburyport. His wife, 
Margery Browne, is said in one 
account to have come over later than 
he; another account says that she 
came over, a girl nine years of age, 
on the same ship as he. One writer 
says that he paid her passage money 
at Portsmouth, or the equivalent in 
shingles which he made and carried 
down the Piscataqua river by boat. 
We are told that he worked, im- 
mediately after his arrival, on the 
McelIntire farm, in the Scotland parish 
of York, and that he sought the aid 
of the Rev. Dr. Moody* in a letter 
written in five—some say seven— 
languages. Some have asserted that 
he taught school in Dover, New 
Hampshire, in 1723, immediately 
after the earliest date set for his 
arrival. 

The last statement is based upon 
something found in the town records 
of Dover, dated May 1723: 


“Ordered that 2 Schoolmasters be procured 
for the Towne of Dover for the year Ensuing 
and that ther Sellery Exceed not £30 Payment 


a Peace and to attend the Directions of the 
Selectmen for the Servis of the Towne in 
Equill Proportion. 

“At the same time Mr. Sullefund Exceps 
to Sarve the Towne aboves® as Scoole master 
three months Sertin and begin his Servis 
ye 24th day of May 1723, and also ye S4 
Sullefund Promised the selectmen if he left 
them Sooner he would give them a month 
notis to Provide themselves with a nother, 
and the Select men also was to give him a 
month notis if they Disliked him.” 


The conclusion was too easily 
reached that the schoolmaster here 
named was John Sullivan. One may 
find, however, in the published Prov- 
ince Papers of New Hampshire (IV, 
83) the following: “Humphrey Sul- 
livan Preferred a Petition to the board 
Praying for £50 to be paid him by 
the Town of Dover for his service 
there as schoolmaster,’”’ and the 
House of Representatives ordered 
that the selectmen of Dover be 
served with a copy of the petition. 
This was on the 19th of February, 
1722-3. Itis evident that Humphrey, 
not John, Sullivan was the school- 
master at Dover. He taught in 
Hampton from 1714 to 1718 (Dow’s 
History of Hampton, Vol. I, p. 476), 
and witnessed the will of William 
Fifield of that place, February 18, 
1714-5 (N. H. Probate Records, I, 
754). He witnessed a deed from 
Dr. Jonathan Crosby of Oyster River 
to the Rev. Hugh Adams of the same 
place, April 12, 1720 {N. H. Prov. 
Deeds, XI. 402), and another deed 
at Oyster River, August 31, 1725 
(N. H. Prov. Deeds, XLII. 387). 

Court records show that Humphrey 
Sullivan taught school at Oyster River 
from May 20, 1723 to April 19, 1726, 


*The Rev. Samuel Moody was pastor of the First Church of Christ, York, not of Scotland 
parish, in the northwesterly part of York, and he was not a Doctor of Divinity. Rev. Joseph 
Moody, his son, became the first pastor of Scotland parish in 1732. 
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in seven different houses; that for the 
first. year he was paid according to 
agreement; and that he continued to 
~ teach without being duly authorized 
and sued for wages. A little later he 
brought action in court against the 
constable, Joseph Jenkins, for assault 
in the street of Portsmouth, in which 
the schoolmaster was kicked and in- 
sulted. A recital of the incident is 
spread out in the beautiful penman- 
ship of Humphrey Sullivan, to which 
he signs his name in large and copy- 
worthy letters—N. H. Court Files, 
No. 20101. 

It is said that in the old age of 
schoolmaster John Sullivan, when he 
and his wife were calling at a neigh- 
bor’s, they got to talking about his 
younger days, and he told the follow- 
ing story, which was recorded by the 
person who heard it: 


“T sailed from Limerick, Ireland, for 
New England in 1723; owing to stress of 
weather the .vessel was obliged to land at 
York, Maine. On the voyage my ‘attention 
was called to a pretty girl of nine or ten 
years, Margery Browne, who afterwards 
became my wife. As my mother had 
absolutely refused to furnish me the means 
for paying transportation, and I had no 
means otherwise, I was obliged to enter into 
an agreement with the captain to earn the 
money for my passage. 

“After I landed at York, for awhile I 
lived on-the McIntire farm in Scotland 
parish. Unaccustomed to farm labor, and 
growing weary of manual occupation, I 
applied to Rev. Dr. Moody, pastor of the 
parish, for assistance. I made my applica- 
tion in a letter written in seven languages, so 
that he might see that I was a scholar. He 
became interested in my behalf, and being 
conversant with my ability to teach he 
loaned me the money with which to pay the 
captain the amount I owed for my passage. 
Thus set free from the MclIntires, I was 
assisted to open a school and earn money to 
pay Dr. Moody.” 


This story, told by Mr. John Scales 
of Dover, is published in the Proceed- 
ings of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, IV, 194. 


Its source is not 


declared. We know not who wrote 
down the account, nor when it was 
written. Some unknown neighbor 
probably told this story many years 
after the alleged event. It is neigh- 
borly gossip filtered through many 
years, or unsupported tradition, and 
there is direct evidence to the con- 
trary, as we shall see. 

It seems incredible that a girl 
nine years of age came from Ireland to 
Maine unattended and with no money 
to pay her passage. What was she 
doing while John Sullivan was making 
shingles to redeem her? Where was 
she from 1723 to 1735, the asserted 
time of her marriage? How happens 
it that John Sullivan, said to have 
been of a well-to-do family in Ireland, 
had to depend upon an unwilling 
mother for money to pay his passage? 
He was thirty-two years old in 1723 
and must have had opportunities to 
gather some money of hisown. What 
were the seven languages that he 
knew well enough to compose a letter 
in them? That is what few eminent 
scholars can do. He knew English 
well enough to misspell many words. 
He seems to have known Latin better, 
and we may well suppose that he was 
acquainted with Irish. Some have 
conjectured that he lived in France 
as a boy and learned French like a 
native, but his obituary says that he 
learned French in his old age. Those 
seven languages belong to the story 
of the “Three Black Crows.” All 
traditions concerning John and Mar- 
gery Sullivan are as unreliable as that 
she, on the passage to America, when 
asked what she was going there for, 
replied that she was ‘‘going to raise 
governors for thim.” That story 
must have been invented after her 
sons, John and James, had become 
governors. Norecord of the marriage 
of John Sullivan and Margery Browne 
has been found, and there is no 
tradition where they were married, 
nor by whom. Testimony is con- 
flicting in the Sullivan family. One 
granddaughter reports the tradition 
that “John Sullivan was born in 
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Dublin, Ireland, in June, 1691. Mar- 
gery Browne was born in Cork, 
Ireland, 1705. They were married 
immediately previous to their leaving 
for, or during their passage to this 
country.” (See the Family of John 
Sullivan, by Thomas G. Amory, p. 15.) 

So we are told that he was born in 
Limerick, in Dublin and in Ardea, 
and that she came over with him 
as a girl of nine years, or as his wife 
at age of eighteen. Weare reminded 
of the remark of Mark Twain, that 
when he wrote history, he did not like 
to know too much about the facts, 
for it hampered his imagination. 

Now, what are the ascertained 
facts in the life of schoolmaster John 
Sullivan, as found in trustworthy 
records? With some research the 
following have been gathered. 

A communication was published in 
the Oracle of the Day, a newspaper of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in the 
issue of June 30, 1795. The commu- 
nication was dated at Berwick, June 
27,1795, andis unsigned. It says: 


“Died—at Berwick on Saturday the 
Twentieth of June instant Mr. John Sullivan 
of this Town, Schoolmaster, aged One 
Hundred and Five years and three days. 

“This respected and extraordinary character 
was born in the village of Ardea in the County 
of Kerry and Kingdom of Ireland. He ar- 
rived in this country when he was forty-one 
years of age, from which time till he was 
ninety he was most part of his time employed 
in teaching public and private schools; and 
perhaps but few persons ever diffused so 
much useful knowledge,” etc., etc.,” 


The rest of the letter is irrelevant 
to our purpose. It contains the 
statement that John Sullivan learned 
French in his old age. The entire 
obituary may be seen in Amory’s 
Family of John Sullivan, pp. 51-53, 
although the author was uncertain 
about the date of the communication. 
The above dates were taken from 
the files of the newspaper, found in 
the library of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society. 

This communication was printed 


only three days after the death of the 
schoolmaster. It was written at the 
time of his death, when many relatives 
were gathered and all possible effort 
was made to secure accuracy. Prob- 
ably James Sullivan, his brother, 
formerly a lawyer at Biddeford and 
afterwards governor of Massachusetts, 
was there. It is almost certain that 
some writer, the parish minister, 
perhaps, gathered the. biographical 
facts from the family, or that one of 
them wrote the communication. Any 
traditions that contradict this evi- 
dence must be set aside. 

John Sullivan, the schoolmaster, 
then, was born in Ardea, Ireland, 
June 17, 1690, and died in Berwick, 
Maine, June 20, 1795. He came to 
America when he was forty-one years 
of age, that is, in 1731, and not in 
1723. At that time Margery Browne, 
if she was born in 1714, as most 
authorities agree, was in her eight- 
eenth year; and if she was born in 
1705, as one line of family tradition 
has it, she was twenty-six years of age. 
We think that the date, 1714, is 
more reliable, but in either case she 
was old enough to be the wife of 
John Sullivan when they came over. 
If they were married in 1735, he was 
not waiting for her to grow up, and 
it is a wonder that she waited for 
him four years after their arrival. 
Girls of her age were in demand at 
that time. Is it not more reasonable 
to conclude that they were married 
before leaving Ireland, as one tradi- 
tion in the family says? And is not 
that the reason why no record or evi- 
dence of their marriage can be found 
in this country? Mr. Amory made 
careful search to find out all he could 
about them, and others have tried 
to learn all that history has recorded. 

We now come to a series of his- 
torical facts that go to prove that 
John Sullivan, the schoolmaster, lived 
at Somersworth, now _ Rollinsford 
Junction, from 1736 to about 1747. 
The old. Somersworth church stood 
in or close by the cemetery that is seen 
very near to the railroad station. 
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John Sullivan was janitor of that 
church, or meeting house as it was 
then called, in 1737. Our facts are 
here arranged chronologically. 

Dec. 3, 1736. John Sullivan wit- 
nessed a deed from Thomas Tebbetts 
of Somersworth to his son, Thomas 
Tebbetts. Joshua Stacpole was the 
other witness. The property trans- 
ferred was part of a saw in Quamphe- 
gan sawmill, at what is now South 
Berwick, Maine, close by the bridge 
that joins South Berwick to Rollins- 
ford. Joshua Stacpole then lived on 
what was recently known as the Hale 
farm, where Samuel Hale long lived, 
and before him Ichabod Rollins, but 
for more than a century after 1680 
James Stacpole and his descendants 
lived there. It is half a mile below 
Quamphegan bridge. The Tebbetts 
farm was the next one north of 
Stacpole. John Sullivan was living 
or teaching probably somewhere in 
that vicinity. (See N. H. Province 
Deeds, X XV, 484.) 

July 10, 1737. <A deed of Ebenezer 
Downs of Somersworth to Thomas 
Downs, of land in Rochester, was 
witnessed by John Hall, Jr., Joseph 
Varney and John Sullivan. It is 
certain that all these persons named 
with Sullivan were living in Somers- 
worth and not far from what is now 
Rollinsford Junction. (See N. H. 
Province Deeds, XXX, 274.) 

1737. The parish of Somersworth 
voted ‘‘sixty pounds for a _ school- 
master. Voted that Mr. John Sul- 
livan be the schoolmaster for the 
ensuing year. Voted John Sullivan 
to sweep and take care of ye meeting 
house & to have thirty shillings’’. 
This is a citation from the parish 
records of Somersworth, found in 
Knapp’s Sketch of Somersworth, p. 
28. The writer of this has examined 
the original record. Sullivan swept 
that meeting house, which was burned 
a century ago, after every Sunday 
service and every parish meeting. 
Perhaps he taught school in it when 
the season was warm enough, for 
there was then no school-house, and 


there was no chance for a fire in the 
meeting house. Schools were then 
itinerant and kept in private houses. 
January 10, 1737-8. Deed of 
Thomas Tebbetts of Somersworth to 
son, Thomas Tebbetts, of land border- 
ing on land of Philip Staepole, wit- 
nessed by John Sullivan. (See N. H. 
Prov. Deeds, XXV, 485.) Philip 
Stacpole lived on a part of the old 
Stacpole-Rollins-Hale farm. 
November 14, 1738. Deed of John 
Vickers of Somersworth, shop keeper, 
to Alley McColley of Berwick, one 
acre of land bought of Thomas 
Tebbetts of Somersworth, witnessed 
by Nell [Neal] Vicker and John 


Sullivan. (See N. H. Province Deeds, 
XXIII, 468.) 
February 1, 1738-9. Deed of 


Thomas Hobbs of Somersworth to 
Thomas Wallingford of Somersworth, 
witnessed by Benjamin Plumer, James 
Jeffry, John Sullivan and Thomas 
Nock. (See N. H. Province Deeds, 
XXVIII, 209.) Hobbs, Wallingford 
and Nock lived just south of the 
Stacpole farm in the district called 
“Sligo.”’ 

February 17, 1740. Birth of John 
Sullivan, Jr., the general and gov- 
ernor. 

September 6, 1749. Deed of 
Samuel Stacpole of Somersworth to 
Philip Stacpole “‘ye uper pasture’”’, 
witnessed by Joseph Jemkins and 
John Sullivan. The land deeded 
was in what is now Rollinsford, a 
part of the old Stacpole farm. (See 
N. H. Province Deeds, X XV, 292.) 

May 19, 1743. John Sullivan and 
fifty-two others of “‘the Freeholders 
and Inhabitants of the parish of 
Somersworth” signed a petition, ask- 
ing for town privileges. (See N. H. 
Town Papers IX, 762.) Here is 
positive assertion that John Sullivan 
was then living in Somersworth as an 
inhabitant. 

July 11, 1743. Margery Sullivan 
wrote a letter, dated at ‘Summers- 
worth New Hampshire,” to her 


absent husband and had it inserted 
in the Boston Evening Post of July 25, 
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1743, beseeching him to return to 
his gorrowing wife and children. 
She says, “‘I pray you to harken to 
what .your pupil, Joshua Gilpatrick, 
hath below sent you.” Joshua Gil- 
patrick’s letter does not appear. See 
Amory’s Family of John Sullivan 
for the letter in full. There had been 
a family disagreement and hasty 
words had beenspoken. Her husband 
had probably gone to Boston and 
she knew where to advertise for 
him. The letter must have brought 
him home immediately, for his son, 
James Sullivan,. later governor of 
Massachusetts, was born April 22; 
1744. 

October 20, 1744. Deed of Daniel 
Clements of Somersworth to Job 
Clements, of land bounded partly by 
land of Rev. James. Pike of Somers- 
worth, witnessed by Ebenezer Roberts 
and John Sullivan. (See N. H. 
Province Deeds, X XIX, 334.) Rev. 
James Pike, the minister of the 
parish, lived within half a mile of 
the meeting house. His records of 
baptisms, marriages, etc., which he 
probably had, were burned with his 
parsonage long ago. 

July 22, 1746. The muster roll 
of Capt. Thomas Wallingford of 
Somersworth shows the name of 
“John Sullevant” among 101 others. 
He must have been a resident of 
Somersworth in order to have been 
enrolled in the militia. These were 
not volunteers, but all of military 
age residing in the parish. (See 
N. H. Province Papers, IX, 760.) 

The evidence- seems to be con- 
clusive that schoolmaster John Sul- 
livan lived in what is now Rollinsford, 
N. H., from 1736, or a little before, 
to. 1747, and that consequently his 
sons, Benjamin, Daniel, John and 
James, were bornthere. The evidence 
is equally conclusive that he moved 
over into Berwick, Maine, about 
1747-8, as the following citation 
shows: 


Berwick, 14 April 1748. Then sold to 
Joseph Nock all my Right, title & Entrest, 
that I have to all my Loggs in Salmon fall 


River, or on the Land joyning to the Said 
River, or Lying by any of the mills on Said 
Stream, Mark’d with a girdle on the Side of 
the Logg, and an N on Each end of the 
Girdle, which Logs thus Mark’d the Said 
Joseph Nock may hall, Saw, Sell Carry away 
or Convert to his own proper use or dispose 
of as he Sees proper, as his own absolute 
right. and property. In witness whereof I 
have hereunto set my hand the Day and 
Date above written. 
Benjamin Nock. 


The above is a true copy of an originall 
Paper in the Infe™ Court’ office for the Prov- 
ice of New Hamp* in the case_ between 
Joseph Nock Plat and Elisha Andross Deft 

Att, H. Wentworth Cle*. 


The Deposition of John Sullavan who 
Testifieth & Saith that on or about the 7th 
Day of Sept. 1748 at the request of Joseph 
Nock of Berwick in the County of York he 
wrote the original Instrument of w™ the 
above is a True Copy, he the Deponent 
haveing compared the original now in the 
clerks office of the Infe™ Court of the Prov. 
of New Hamp® with the foregoing copy with 
which it agrees. 

John Sullivan. 
Prov. of 
New Hamp* 

John Sullivan made oath to the truth of 
the foregoing Deposition by him subscribed, 
Joseph Nock the adverse party not living 
in the Province of New Hamp* was not 
Notified the Deponent living at Berwick in 
the County of York. 

Before me Josh® Pierce. 


The above was copied from the 
Court Files of the Province of New 
Hampshire by the writer hereof. 
The number is 22099. Here we have 
positive proof that John Sullivan 
was living in Berwick in 1748. The 
original paper, or instrument, in the 
handwriting of John Sullivan appears 
in the bundle of court files, and as 
given here the spelling is made 
to conform to the original. Notice 
“Entrest” for interest, “hall” for 
haul, ‘“Loggs,”’ and the irregular use 
of capitals. Surely his English was 
not:up to the present standard of 
school-masters and makes one dis- 
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trust that he was a master of seven 
languages. There is evidence that 
he was acquainted with Latin. Where 
did he learn it? In the time of his 
youth about one in ten of the popula- 
tion of Ireland could speak English, 
and only the priests, clerks, or clergy, 
could write in Latin. 

March 2, 1750. A bond was 
written and witnessed by John Sul- 
livan, in York County, Maine. (See 
Amory’s Family of John Sullivan.) 

1751, 1752, 1754. Samuel Bracket 
of Berwick, Maine, sold various 
things to “John Solevent’’ and 
balanced accounts with him October 
10,1754. (Id.) 

1753. “John Sullivan of Berwick” 
brought action in New Hampshire 
Court against Ebenezer Downs of 
Somersworth and recovered £35 s6, 
wages for his sons, Benjamin and 
Daniel. Benjamin had worked from 
July 29th to August 16th, 1752, and 
Daniel had worked seven days at 
“Mowing.” The work was evidently 
done on Ebenezer Downs’ farm in 
Somersworth, which was on the 
Indigo Hill road, within a mile of 
Great Falls, the present city of 
Somersworth, just across the river 
from where John Sullivan then lived 
in Berwick. His son Daniel was 
then only fourteen years old, pretty 
young to be hired out as a mower 
with a scythe. (See N. H. Court 
Files, No. 21491.) 

January 23, 1753. The bounds of 
Samuel Lord’s farm at Berwick were 
renewed and forty acres were set off 
to John Sullivan, who probably had 
been living there since 1748 or 1747, 
at least five years. (See Amory’s 
Family of John Sullivan.) 

April 8, 1754, John Sullivan signed 
a petition from North Berwick parish. 

April 29, 1756. He witnessed the 
will of Peter Grant of Berwick. (See 
published Maine Wills.) 

Where was schoolmaster John Sul- 
livan before he came to Somersworth 
to. teach, in 1736? There is some- 
thing in the above cited letter of his 
wife that may hint at an answer. 


She says Joshua Gilpatrick was a 
pupil of her husband, or had been a 
pupil. Where? No such surname 
appears in New Hampshire at that 
time, but there were plenty of Gil- 
patricks in Biddeford, Kennebunk 
and Wells, Maine, descendents of 
Thomas Gilpatrick, who settled in 
old Saco, now Biddeford, about the 
year 1720. The records of the first 
church in Biddeford say that Joshua 
Gilpatrick married Elizabeth Smith, 
March 1, 1750, and he witnessed the 
will of John Davis of Biddeford, 
May 9, 1752. It may be, then, that 
John Sullivan before settling in 
Somersworth, New Hampshire, taught 
school in Biddeford or vicinity. A 
search of the town records of Bidde- 
ford, Kennebunk, Wells, and York, 
and of records at Alfred, Maine, 
might add something to what we 
know of schoolmaster John Sullivan. 

In the year 1915 a bronze tablet 
was set up as a marker, by the John 
A. Logan Women’s Relief Corps, No. 
76, near the place where school- 
master Sullivan lived in Berwick. 
The marker declares that his sons, 
who served in the American Revolu- 
tion, Daniel, John, James and Eben- 
ezer, were born here. That is, 
doubtless, true of Ebenezer, born in 
1753, but Daniel, John and James 
were born in Somersworth, in the 
vicinity of Rollinsford Junction, and 
it would have been more accurate to 
have said upon the marker, ‘on 
this farm were reared’’ his sons, etc. 
Seven cities claimed to be the birth- 
place of Homer. All cities and 
States are proud of their great sons. 
The writer of this, in his History of 
Durham, N. H., stated that General 
John Sullivan was probably born in 
Berwick. Later the foregoing evi- 
dences were discovered, and the con- 
sideration of them convinces him 
that the General and Governor of 
New Hampshire, as well as James 
Sullivan, the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, was born on New Hampshire 
soil. I am a native of Maine and 
am sorry to part with the honor, but 
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the fact that my ancestors were near the force of the stubborn facts. 


51 
If 


neighbors of the Sullivan family in anybody can produce counter evi- 
Rollinsford makes it easier to acknowl- dences, I shall be happy to change 


edge my former error and to admit my mind again. 


te 





UP IN OLD NEW HAMPSHIRE 
By Charles Poole Cleaves 


Up in old New Hampshire farmin’ pays. 

Ain’t a doubt about it; I’ve been farmin’ all my days. , 

Sold my latest crop this mornin’, and the cash 

Lies reposin’ in my pocket. How d’ye think I got the trash? 

Say now! Farmin’s quite a secret! 

But up in old New Hampshire—where we know a thing or two— 
We’ve just cottoned to the secret. And I don’t mind tellin’ you. 


First: Your father has a farm. 

And he rakes and scrapes and skins it with a stout and tireless arm 
Till for every stone he gathered—there they lie in yonder wall— 
He can count a yaller turnip in the fall; 

And for every child a heifer in the stall; 

And for every day of labor in the years that came and went 

He can count a heap of comfort and an age of sweet content. 


Then you come in possession. And you know 

That the old man’s ways o’ farmin’ were all tarnation slow. 

So you read the western papers and you study catalogues 

Till you wonder Yankee farmin’ hasn’t run to cats and dogs. 
Plain truth to any youth. Ain’t a farm jest like a bank? 

If you drop your money in it won’t a crop grow where it sank? 


You can buy a sorrel rooster for ten times the worth of yours, 
And that figger makes his bigger—and handsomer, of course. 

You can buy a fertilizer that will cost as much agin 

As the heap o’ native compost that your father carted in. 

You can find a fancy seed that costs a dollar more a pound; 

You can stock with new machines—and what a joy to have ’em ’round! 
You can build a barn to hold ’em and a shop to make repairs; 
And—say now! Farmin’ pays!— 

You support a dozen fellers that are peddlin’ out their wares; 

And you keep the factories hummin’, 

And, with signs of good times comin’, 

All the passin’ politicians stop to ring your bell—and hand! 

And proclaim the prosperous farmer 

The salvation of the land! 

And a flock o’ city cousins come to ery their ‘‘ Hardly-knew-yer!”’s 
And to sit around the table at Thanksgivin’ hallelujahs. - 
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And you say: “‘ Wal—y-e-s: farmin’ pays. 

But an awful sight o’ money I’ve had to raise. 

Still, I s’pose it’s well invested, and it’s all there—every cent! 

And I’ve got the bills and figgers, I can tell jest—where—it—went! 
It’s jest as good as cash in the bank 

I can see the—bubbles—where it sank! 

And down in old Concord, when we go down, 

I’ll show you men farmin’—like me on a sulky plow—settin’ down! 
I set down my figger at six o’clock a. m.; 

They set down their figgers at six cents per annum. 


Wal’! Farmin’ pays,— 

Up in old New Hampshire! 

*Tis a pretty hefty winter when you’re eatin’ more’n you ’arn. 
But you’re feedin’ grain by bushels to the critters in the barn; 
And when the spring-time opens, mebbe ten or twenty more 
Lambs and calves and pigs—say nothin’ o’ chickens by the score. 
And you feed ’em! And creation bubbles up with livin’ things: 
’Tater bugs and caterpillers, gapin’ mouths and flyin’ wings. 

And you feed ’em! by the million! And the hawks and skunks and crows 
Git a rich and riotous livin’. So the world o’ Natur’ grows. 

And behind all is the farmer! feedin’ every livin’ thing: 

Skunk and man and politician, 

Merchant, preacher and physician, 

Agent, editor, musician, 

All that walk or swim or cling. 


And the farmer’s ragged weskit hides a sproutin’ angel’s wing. 


Talk of angels! There’s a real one in the kitchen on the farm,, 
Raisin’ up a flock o’ cherubs that shall keep the world from harm. 
And when you’re jest—fit—to—stagger, under all you have to raise, 
She—takes in a summer boarder! And—say now! Farmin’ pays! 


Next: You advertise your Eden: 

“Farm for Summer rent or sale.”’ 

And you git some lit’ry feller to draw up a fancy tale: 

How the grass is green as natur’; pink-blue skies and bubblin’ waters; 

How the farm was made for raisin’ stalwart sons and heaven-born daughters. 
Add up all that you’ve invested, salt it down at six per cent.; 

Double that, from whence you figger what it’s wurth at annual rent. 

Or, you—could—be—induced to sell it: at—a trifle more’n you’ve spent. 


Set that bait 

Where some tired city feller longin’ for a breath of air, 
That shall cost what he can spare . 

Picks his mornin’ paper off his breakfast plate 
And—say now! Farmin’ pays! 

Bet the jingle in my pocket you won’t have long to wait! 





THE STORY OF LITTLE JANE* 


By Katherine C. Medder 


Little Jane’s heart was set on going 
to Jacob Merrill’s funeral, but there 
seemed to be no one to go with her, 
‘and you will be afraid to walk all that 
four miles alone,”’ objected her mother. 

“‘ Afraid—indeed!”’. Little Jane 
tossed her curly head at the idea. 
Had not her father been a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, and was not her grand- 
father Harriman one of the first 
settlers of nobody knows how many 
towns? Besides, what was there to 
be afraid of between here and the 
meeting house? (This was in the 
year 1821 and Jane was not quite 
eleven years old.) 

Really there was nothing to fear, 
and Mrs. Carleton did not wonder 
that Jane was anxious to go. If only 
one of the older children was at home 
to stay with little Mary Annette, who 
was too young to walk so far, she would 
go too, for the tragic fate of this young 
man, cut down before he had fairly 
reached his prime, crushed to death 
by some logs rolling onto him in the 
millyard, would give Father Suther- 
land a grand opportunity to preach 
one of those powerful funeral sermons 
for which he was so famous, and which 
not many months before had called 
forth a letter of remonstrance from 
some of his parishioners. 

‘“‘And there is one thing more we 
would mention,” wrote the good 


brethren, “‘and that is your sermons 
you preach at funerals, which got to 
be a great greaf to your friends at 
home and abroade. They think you 
had better not say anything about 
the caracter of the dead unless in 
Extraordinary cases, we think it has: 
attendancy in one case to fill the minds: 
of the friends with pride and Exalted 
fealings to extol them, and in thé 
other case with very disagreeable 
fealings and cause resentment. Sir, 
these things have made a great deal 
of talk in this and naburing towns, 
and your friends have been quite 
alarmed about the matter. 

“We feal and think that on such 
occasions the living are the ones that 
ought to be preached to in such an 
Empressive manner, that they may 
see the nessesity of Living constantly 
prepared for death.” 

But Jane was impatient to be off 
and could hardly wait while her 
mother curled her long auburn hair 
(her brothers sometimes called it red 
when they wanted to tease her), 
buttoned her pink print dress down 
the back, tied on her little white sun- 
bonnet and with many parting in- 
structions bade her goodbye. 

Jane set out happily, carrying her 
shoes and stockings in one hand and 
in the other a few carraway cookies 
carefully wrapped in her clean hand- 


*Jane McKinley Carleton, the daughter of Jesse Carleton and his wife, Nancy Agnes Harri- 
man, was born at Bath, N. H., July 29, 1810; married James Sidney Morse of Groveland, 
Mass., October 17, 1830. Her married life was spent in Groveland and, later, in Worcester, 


where she died, September 10, 1890. 


She spent several years of her life with her daughter in Enfield, Conn., and the above little 
anecdote of her childhood was told me by her granddaughter Jessie Brainard Abbe,- an ex- 
pert genealogist of that town, who had it from her grandmother’s lips. 

As will be noted, she came from pioneer stock on both sides, her maternal grandfather, 
Jasaiel Harriman, being one of the signers of the famous New Hampshire Association Test, 
and one of the very first settlers of both Haverhill and Bath; while her father, Jesse Carleton, 
had a distinguished Revolutionary record and traced his ancestry in an unbroken line back 
to the Norman, Baldwin de Carleton the founder of the family in 1066. 

Soon after Carleton Hall was built near Penrith, Cumberland County, England. This an- 
cestral home was occupied by successive generations of the family for more than 600 years. 


The immigrant, Edward Carleton, the immediate ancestor of our branch of the 


arleton 


family, came to America in 1638, with Rev. Ezekiel Rogers’ party, and settled in Rowley, 
Mass. 
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kerchief. How she enjoyed the walk 
that lovely April morning, though 
the road for the first mile was hardly 
more than a bridle path—up by the 
old Indian wigwams now deserted, 
across the Wild Ammonoosuc on the 
‘stepping stones; then on past the 
“Big Rock’’ where years and years 
before, her Aunt Carr, then little 
Mercy Harriman, had planted the 
first pumpkins and cucumbers ever 
raised in the town. She had heard 
the story told so often that she could 
almost see the child busily carrying 
the rich loam up to the flat top of the 
rock in her little apron, while her 
pioneer father and mother were build- 
ing their first rude shelter just below. 

Then, begging a few seeds from 
their much prized and scanty store, 
she planted her little garden in play, 
unconscious that she was at the same 
time planting for herself unfading 
laurels. 

But, with many a backward look, 
Jane kept on past the grand Payson 
mansion and through the village. 
She did not loiter here, for the meet- 
ing house was two miles further on, 
but she could not forbear, as she 
crossed the Big Ammonoosuc, to stop 
on the long bridge and look down into 
the millyard, where poor Jacob had 
met his untimely death. 

It made her feel so sad and mourn- 
ful. She wished she was a grown up 
lady and could wear a black dress and 
veil, to show how much she mourned. 
As she went on she kept thinking how 
hard it was to try to mourn properly 
in a pink dress and white sunbonnet. 

But when she reached Widow 
Blanks, where she was to stop and put 
on her shoes, the door of Opportunity 
suddenly opened, and little Jane, a 
true daughter of her race, walked 
bravely in. Widow Blank, poor soul, 
had twisted her ankle that very morn- 
ing and could hardly walk a step. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Jane breathlessly, 
“if you are not going mayn’t I wear 
your bonnet and veil? We all liked 
Jacob so much and I want to do 
something to mourn.” 


“My bonnet and veil, child?” 
echoed the good woman in surprise. 
“Why yes, and my gloves too if you 
want them.” So the simple minded, 
good hearted widow brought out the 
coveted finery, albeit somewhat faded 
and worse for wear. 

The church was full. All the big 
square pews, with their cunning little 
doors and with the benches on three 
sides, all the seats in the long gallery 
over head were packed. 

How still everything was, and how 
saintly Father Sutherland looked, 
standing up there in the high pulpit 
with the great sounding board over 
his head. 

Yet at this solemn moment who 
could help smiling at the quaint little 
figure, which came demurely up the 
aisle, her sweet earnest face framed 
with golden curls and surmounted 
by the rusty crape bonnet, while the 
limp folds of the veil, nearly envelop- 
ing the slender form, hung several 
inches below the hem of the pink 
gown. Her little hands, encased in 
the faded black cotton gloves, were 
primly folded over her clean hand- 
kerchief. 

But nothing could disturb Father 
Sutherland’s sweet serenity. As he 
lifted his hand, a solemn, almost awful, 
silence fell upon the congregation and 
they sat there as if spellbound by his 
eloquence for almost two hours. It 
was a most dramatic and powerful 
discourse and little Jane listened, 
awestruck, and mourned sincerely, 
clad in all the “‘trappings of woe.” 

That night she gave the family a 
complete account of the funeral— 
who were there and what they wore, 
as well as what the minister said, but 
she did not mention the borrowed 
bonnet—she probably forgot it. 

A few days later, however, a neigh- 
bor who had more curiosity than good 
manners, asked Mrs. Carleton why 
did little Jane wear Widow Blank’s 
bonnet to Jacob Merrill’s funeral? 

‘““Widow Blank’s bonnet! Indeed, 
she did not. She wore her own little 
ruffled sunbonnet.”’ | 
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“Ah, but she did, for I sat directly 
behind her and I should know those big 
brass pins anywhere.” So little Jane 
was called upon to give an account of 
herself and obliged to ‘‘fess up.” 

Little Jane lived to be eighty years 
old and used to delight in telling her 


hills. But she never would quite 
finish the story. ‘‘What did your 
mother say?” we children would ask 
eagerly. ‘‘Was she cross? Did she 
scold you or did she laugh?” 
Grandmother would always shake 
her head and with a mysterious smile 


grandchildren this story as well. as 
many others of her childhood days, 
away up among the New Hampshire 


and a twinkle in her eye, would reply, 
“You know my mother was a Harri- 
man.” 





SOME TIME, SOME DAY 
By Mary Alice Dwyre 


A child sat in a ball room, 
And watched the shifting crowd 
Of dancers on the polished floor, 
And then she.spoke aloud— 
“‘T’ll dance like them, some time, 
If Mother says I may; 
Oh! I'll be like them some time, 
Some time, some day.” 


A maiden walked by the seashore, 
And looked out on the troubled sea, 

As a pair of youthful lovers 
Strolled past her aimlessly; 

And as the breakers roared, 
She turned to softly say, 

“Oh! Ill be like them some time— 

Some time, some day.” 


Love came unto the maiden, 
And she became a wife, 

And soon the gift of a child, 
Brightened all her life; 

But often, when about her tasks, 
She was heard to gently say, 

“‘T want other joys, 

They’ll come, some time, some day.” 


And so is our life, and our pleasures 
Are like the mists before the rain; 
They enfold us for a minute, 
And then they are gone again; 
But if all our trials we conquer, 
When death’s angel comes our way, 
We shall rest contented in Heaven, 
Some time, some day! 
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THE ACADEMY IN EXETER 


A RETROSPECT 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 






O memories whose embers burn! 

Those years of youth when life was free; 
Back, back again my thoughts return, 
Fair Exeter, to thee. 


Once more, amid romantic days, , 

Ere deeper knowledge dulled the heart, 
Ere soul was wise in worldly ways 
Of man and money’s mart, 














I pause beneath some shady tree, 
Or rest upon yon campus-lawn, 

And there in vivid vision see 

The faces dead and gone. 






Again our chapel’s bell recalls 
My drowsy mind to morning prayer, 

Once more within those classic walls 

I climb that chapel’s stair; - 






Or in some recitation room, 
When Nature beckons out of door, 

Bedecked with Maytime’s fragrant bloom, 
I doze o’er Latin lore; 






Yet oft amid the dead of night, 
When all the town is still and dark, 
My study-lamp shines clear and bright 
Like learning’s sleepless spark. 


Again those Sabbath church-bells sound 
Their summons to the souls of youth, 

To visit consecrated ground 

And hear the words of Truth; 













Ah, like some dream, far, far away, 
The student days that I spent here, 

Ere care awoke or hair was gray, 

Ere sorrow shed a tear! 






O memories whose embers burn! 
Those years of youth when life was free; 

Back, back again my thoughts return, 

Fair Exeter, to thee. 


DIAMOND LEDGE 


By George Wilson Jennings 


' Early last summer, some friends, 
who reside in the southern part of the 
Granite State, extended to the writer 
an invitation to accompany them on 
an auto trip to a section of the White 
Mountains, known as ‘“ Diamond 
Ledge,” which is situated one ‘‘ coun- 
try” mile from Sandwich Centre, 
New Hampshire. Leaving just be- 
fore sunrise, our party set out on this 
journey of seventy miles, the first 
stops being Rochester and Three 
Ponds. Passing through Union and 
Ossipee, we had a charming view of 
~Ossipee Lake. In the distance, the 
Chocorua Mountain- and Chocorua 
Lake; “‘ First a lake tinted with sun- 
rise; next the waving lines of the far 
receding hills” ae 

After a short rest at Sandwich 
Centre we proceeded to do a little 
climbing, in order to reach Diamond 
Ledge, no easy task, and a bit perilous. 
We soon reached the top, without 
mishap, however, and found our- 
selves at our destination. It was 
very thoughtful of our former Presi- 
dent, Theodore Roosevelt, at the end 
of an extended journey, to compli- 
ment the engineer who brought him 
safely through. We lost no time in 
following his example upon reaching 
the end of our trip, and heartily con- 
gratulating the New Hampshire son, 
who was our pilot. 

It is a good and safe rule to sojourn 
in every place as if you meant to 
spend your entire life there; improving 
every opportunity, as well as making 
friends. 

Here we found nothing to obstruct 
our view of the horizon. Diamond 
Ledge is set on a mountain, 1,600 feet 
above the sea level, a diamond as it 
were, to its jeweled neighbors, a clear- 
cut gem of nature, polished with 
scenic environments and set in a 
wealth of mountain scenery. For 
miles the eye commands a succession 


of rocky and verdure-clad peaks. 
The mountains of Maine, Mount 
Pleasant, White Face, North East 
Passaconway, and Old Chocorua; 
looming up in the distance are the 
Weetamoo, and Pennacook Moun- 
tains. The Pennacook Range-was 
so named by Pennegan, an Indian 
chief, who gave one of his daughters 
in marriage to the chief of the Penna- 
cooks. The tribe was numerous in 
New Hampshire in 1660, and it is 
interesting to relate that a remnant 
of their number is still in existence in 
St. Francis, Province of Quebec, Can- 
ada. Ossipee Range is plainly seen, 
as well as the old Indian trail which 
leads into Canada. As the eye fol- 
lows this trail, one can fancy a band 
of Indians going through the pass; 
especially at the autumn season, when 
nature is all aglow. At the sunset — 
hour one can imagine a procession of 
warriors, some on horseback and 
some afoot, with a slow measured 
tread; paint, buckskin, beads and 
feathers galore. A vision that brings 
to mind these lines: 


Would you learn of the Forest 
Its tears and its laughter? 

Go follow the trail, 

When the sunlight lies pale, 
And the shadows creep after. 


At Diamond Ledge we were enter- 
tained at the homes of several friends, 
who spend many months yearly in 
this country. One of the lodges, 
where our party stopped, bears the 
name of Lindisfarne; the name was 
taken from an island in Northum- 
berland, on the coast, near York, Eng- 
land. These lodges are surrounded 
by the most luxuriant trees, the Colo- 
rado spruce, natural pines, fir balsam, 
maples and poplars. As we sat in the 
great living room at Lindisfarne, our 
genial hostess read to us from her 
favorite books: ‘‘Mid-Summer in 
Whittier’s Country” (a little study 








of Sandwich Centre), and the ‘‘ White 
Hills in Poetry,” relating at intervals 
many little anecdotes concerning that 
section of the. White Mountains. 
This room contained some rare ex- 
amples of antique furniture, a Willard 
banjo clock of the period of 1810, a 
“Ben” Franklin, or “gate leg”’ table, 
and before the open fireplace, with 
blazing logs, stood one of those great 
roomy chairs, known as the “‘hood”’ 
chair. About the room, here and 
there, stood several Windsor chairs 
of the period of 1800. All of these 
heirlooms were handed down through 
successive generations. The hospi- 
tality that was extended to us at 
Weetamoo Lodge will not soon be 
forgotten. This home, with its 
porches, and the open fireplaces, 
would tempt one to remain there all 
the year round. After a sumptuous 
dinner at the old-fashioned hour of 
one o’clock, we repaired to the ve- 
randa, where we sat for several hours 
watching the many changing scenes 
‘ on the hills, and the clouds that 
floated above the summit of the 


mountains, while in the valley below . 


could plainly be seen a severe storm. 
As we looked toward Pennacook 
Mountain, one of our party repeated 
that verse of Whittier’s: 

Not for the jar of the loom and the wheel; 
The gliding of shuttles, the ringing of steel, 
But the old voice of waters, of bird and of 


breeze, 
The dip of the wild-fowl, the rustling of trees, 


This cordial entertainment, like all 
other good things in life, was soon at 
an end, and it was with a feeling of 
regret that we bade our friends adieu. 
When at the sunset hour we turned 
our faces homeward, among these 
hills renowned in story-and song, the 
legendsand traditions that always cling 
to the White Mountains were retold. 
There is a lesson to be learned from 
the hills; they have a tendency to lift 
mankind from the sordid side of life, 
and teach us to:be firm of mind, to 
cultivate strength of purpose; and, at 
times, silence. ‘‘To the hills we turn 
for strength for they are everlasting. ”’ 
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On our return trip down the moun- 
tain, it is always a source of pleasure 
to look at old Chocorua (that is, if one 
can forget the sad legend connected 
with it). Chocorua was a chief of the 
Ossipee tribe. He was afraid of 
nothing; he fought in many battles 
to keep the white men away from his 
people, and their “‘hunting ground.” 
But the settlers and the soldiers were 
too strong for his warriors. The Ossi- 
pee tribe was driven, foot by foot, 
over the border into Canada. Cho- 
corua and a handful of braves re- 
mained. The Colony of Massachu- 
setts offered many pounds of silver 
for scalps of the Indians. One by 
one Chocorua’s men were killed; then 
he held his ground alone. He re- 
treated further and further up the, 
mountain when pursued by the white 
men. His arrows were gone; death 
or capture were before him. With 
folded arms he stood silent on the 
peak. A bullet whizzed by him. 
Then he lifted up his voice in prophecy 
of woe to the white men’s land, of 
sickness to the cattle, of death to the 
young men; he sang the cry of aban- 
donment of the land, then he plunged 
in the dark sea of mist and pines to 
his death three thousand feet below. 
The mountain was called by his brave 
name. A huge gray boulder today 
lies at the base of Chocorua Moun- 
tain, which is known as this chief’s 
last resting place. 

Another enjoyable incident was the 
view we had of Asquam Lake, with 
its mirror-like surface stretching 
northward. Much could be said 
about this famous lake named by the 
Indians as signifying (literally) ‘‘ beau- 
tiful-surrounded-by-water-place.”’ Its 
waters are as clear as crystal and 
reflect every change and tinge of 
color of the clouds, trees, and sky. 
The graceful lines of its shore, its 
miniature islands, the mists which at 
dawn and sunset veil the distant land- 
scape, add the charm of mystery to 
the region. 

Nearing Ossipee, we were halted by 
the sound of a key-bugle, and there is 
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nothing that stirs the blood more than 
this music among the mountains in 
particular. It ranged from the low 
soft notes of a mother’s lullaby, to 
the clear ecstatic ring which kindles 
the fire among armed men and makes 
them smile at death. About sunset 
the mountains and the woods seemed 
to be filled with the birds calling each 
other, and the air seems to contain 
silver bells. Think of woods filled 
with chiming bells. How interesting 
is all this mountain and wood life 
going on year after year, musical with 
bird songs, the chatter of squirrels, 
the clear call of the deer to each other. 
The songs and sound of the moun- 
tains still linger as of a place of dreams 
and repose; the silence is eloquent 
with God’s presence. 

Here was the beloved ground of 
Whittier, where Indian legends float 
in the breezes, and when the little 
mists rise over the mountains, all the 
people say ‘“‘ Look! The ghosts of the 
Indians are abroad on the mountains; 


See! they are smoking the pipe of 
peace over their once happy hunting 
grounds.”’ 

The following lines appeal toanative 
born son of New Hampshire and con- 
tain a wealth of deep-rooted sentiment: 


Yet far beyond her hills and streams New 
Hampshire dear we hold; 

A thousand memories our glowing hearts 
unfold; 

For in dreams we see the early home by the 
elm or the maple tall, 

The orchard-trees where the robin built, and 
the well by the garden wall 

The lilacs and the apple blossoms make para- 
dise of May, 

And up from the clover-meadows, floats the 
breath of new mown hay. 


One of the stillest moonlight even- 
ings; not a sound but the bleat of a 
lamb, and the murmur of a river; all 
the rest a cool broad friendly silence. 
Peace comes down with the soft 
clouds and the mists that veil the hills, 
and the mountains sing all night in 
the moonlight. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TILL THEN AND AFTERWARDS 


By Stewart Everett Rowe 


Come here, my queen; to you I now must say 

A word before I lie me down to rest— 
Throughout this pure and perfect autumn day 

All, all my thoughts have been of you, the best,— 
Best soul for me; and when I’m old and gray, 

When I'll have climbed and stood upon the crest 
You'll still be queen for me to lead the way 

To paths where walk the sanctified and blest! 


Why speak me thus? 


I cannot answer why; 


I only know I never felt before 

These strange, dry sobs that make me pray to cry 
My eyes out for the one down on the shore. 

I only know I want you till I die 
And after that,—forever, evermore! 











A NEW YEAR’S GREETING 


By Harry V. Lawrence 


All was quiet on the good ship Blue 
Bell as she steamed out of the bay, 
bound for a trip to the Old World. 
On this vessel one could find clergy- 
men, doctors, nurses and many people 
who were prominent in good works in 
the various communities from which 
they had come. For several days the 
ship held a very quiet set of passen- 
gers, as the weather was rather rough, 
and many of them had not adjusted 
their “‘sea legs’’ to the strenuous con- 
ditions of the stormy Atlantic. On 
the sixth day out the passengers began 
to show more interest in each other, 
and more or less singing of religious 
songs was indulged in, much to the 
disgust of the rugged looking crew, 
and amusement of the robust looking 
Captain Fair. : 

Early on the morning of the seventh 
day out, as the ship was nearing the 
European coast, First Officer Lucas 
thought he discovered the periscope 
of a submarine on the ship’s port 
side, and he immediately reported his 
suspicions to Captain Fair. The cap- 
tain rushed up to the bridge and 
adjusted his marine glasses for a bet- 
ter view. By this time the passen- 
gers had heard the news and flocked 
to the upper decks to get a glimpse of 
the dreaded under-sea boat. First 
Officer Lucas was correct in his deduc- 
tion, and in a few minutes the sub- 
marine rose to the surface and fired a 
shot across the bow of the Blue Bell. 
Captain Fair gave the signal to stop 
his vessel, and in a short time the 
submarine, which seemed to be of the 
Holland type, drew up alongside the 
Blue Bell and sent officers aboard to 
examine the vessel and its papers. 

As the young submarine com- 
mander appeared on deck he imme- 
diately saluted the captain and his 
officers and demanded, in perfectly 
good English, to be shown the ship’s 
papers. After detailing Officers Cha- 


pin and Jennings to show the other 
submarine officers about the boat, 
Captain Fair took the young com- 
mander to his cabin for an interview. 
In the meantime the passengers 
divided their time by watching the 
submarine and casting furtive glances 
at the strange officers who were in- 
specting the vessel. 

While the inspection of the vessel 
was in progress the passengers were 
decidedly anxious, as they had heard 
fearful stories about the destructive 
powers of a submarine, and they also 
observed that First Officer Lucas was 
having about all he could attend to 
in keeping the vessel steady, as there 
was a strong wind blowing from the 
East. Down in the cabin the captain 
was explaining the reasons for his 
passengers visiting Europe while the 
war was in progress. 

The young foreign commander said: 
‘“‘Captain, do you mean that you have 
no munitions of war aboard this ves- 
sel, and that these passengers are 
bound for the battlefields to help re- 
lieve distress?’ The captain said: 
“That is exactly what I mean, sir.” 
As the argument went on in the cap- 
tain’s cabin the passengers became 
more nervous, and, as this condition 
had been observed by Chief Engineer 
Stone, on a trip about the boat, he 
went to the upper deck, pulled a 
machine-gun from under some canvas 
and trained it on the submarine’s 
deck. His idea was to force respect 
for the Blue Bell, as the machine-gun 
was his own private property. Un- 
fortunately the two cabin boys, 
George and Tom, thought it would 
be a good joke to put a cord across 
the opening to the captain’s cabin so 
that the young foreign commander 
would trip up as he left the captain’s. 
quarters. In afew minutes the inter- 


view was over, and the submarine 
commander started for the door, fell 

















A Basket 


over the cord, and landed heavily on 
the deck. Heimmediately arose to his 
feet with an oath, and, as he had seen 
the boys laughing a short distance 
away, gave the following order to his 
men: ‘‘Take the young rascals aboard 
the submarine for punishment.”’ 
Captain Fair immediately said: 
“Sir, I will discipline the boys my- 
self, but you cannot take them from 
my vessel while I am in command.” 
The situation had become tense and, 
as the two commanders glared at 
each other, Chief Engineer Stone 
came up, and said: ‘‘Captain Fair, at 
the present moment I have the sub- 
marine covered with a machine-gun 
and one volley will put her on the 
bottom of the ocean as she is only 
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twenty yards away.’”’ The subma- 
rine commander glared at the chief 
engineer a moment, and then said: 
‘Well, I'll admit you have got the 
drop on us as we all know she could 
not stand a volley at twenty yards, 
and, if you will agree not to fire, I 
will leave your vessel alone, as I 
realize most of your passengers are 
visiting Europe to accomplish much 
good, and we will all be glad when the 
big fight is over.” As the submarine 
officers left the Blue Bell some of the 
passengers remembered it was Jan- 
uary First, and they called out greet- 
ings to the foreign officers, and, just 
before submerging, the entire sub- 
marine crew shouted: ‘‘A Happy New 
Year to all.” 





A BASKET OF CHIPS 
By Delia Honey 


I picked them up, and saw at once 


No two were just the same— 
A school boy, be he wise or dunce, 


If he took them as they came, 
Could not but see some large, some small; 


Yet we gather them in, we gather all. 


The maple chips were large and white, 
With birds’-eye knots in their grain; 

The curly birch with its bark, at night 
Makes a cheerful flame, and in the main 

Each chip is all that we desire 

To bring good cheer in an open fire. 


The Good Lord holds us as so many chips 
In His spacious basket, to use; 
There are no two alike, we make biunders and slips, 
: But He will never abuse; 
And if we are ready, and in faith do ask it 
He will gather us all in His spacious basket. 


He will use us, too, to make light and cheer 
In this world He has put us in; 

Till He calls us hence, into visions dear, 
His chips, be they thick or thin— 

For the Master’s use, be we great or small, 

He’ll gather us in—He’ll gather all. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


DR. JOHN GEORGE DEARBORN 

John George Dearborn, M. D., born in 
Meredith, May 27, 1835, son of James and 
Sally Blake (Prescott) Dearborn, died in 
Charlestown, Mass., January 2, 1916. 

Dr. Dearborn was educated in the Meredith 
schools, and at Gilford Academy. He studied 
medicine with Drs. Albert A. Moulton and 
George Sanborn of Meredith, and was grad- 
uated, M. D., at the University of the City 
of New York in 1858. He located in prac- 
tice in Gilford, in October of that year con- 
tinuing three years. February, 10, 1864, he 
was appointed Assistant Surgeon in the U. 8S. 
Navy, and continued in this service till 
January 22, 1866. He then located in prac- 
tice in Charlestown, Mass., where he con- 
tinued. 

He was physician and surgeon to the 
Massachusetts state prison from 1869 to 
1872, and was also physician to the Charles- 
town Free Dispensary and Hospital. He 
was a Knight Templar Mason; a member of the 
Military order of the Loyal Legion, of the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, and of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society. He 
served several years on the Charlestown 
School Board and was a vestryman of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church for some time. 

He married, June 17, 1879, Miss Susan 
Edwards of Charlestown who survives, with 
one daughter, Helen M. 


FRANK H. CARLETON 


Frank H. Carleton, a prominent lawyer 
and business man of Minneapolis, Minn., 
and a native of the town of Newport in this 
state, died at St. Barnabas Hospital in that 
city, February 1, 1916. 

Mr. Carleton was born October 8, 1849, 
the son of the late Henry G. Carleton of 
Newport,. for forty years associate editor 
and proprietor of the Argus and Spectator of 
that town. He was educated at Kimball 
Union Academy and Dartmouth College, 
graduating from the latter in 1872, and 
removing to Minnesota soon after graduation, 
where he first engaged in newspaper work, 

but, later, became clerk of the St. Paul 
. Municipal Court, and pursued the study of 
law with Cushman K. Davis and C. D. 
O’Brien. He was the private secretary of 
Gov. John §. Pillsbury, and afterward engaged 
in law practice in Minneapolis, gaining prom- 
inence in his profession. 

He had served as assistant city-attorney, 
and as a member of the library board, and 
was a director of the Minnesota Congrega- 
tional Home Mission Society. He was a 
Mason, an Elk, a member of the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club, and a trustee of the Park 
Avenue Congregational Church of Minne- 
apolis. Last year he made an extended visit 


‘as its settled 


in Newport and was planning to come agair 
this year. 

He was united in marriage in 1881, with 
Ellen, daughter of Judge E. 8. Jones, who 
survives, with a daughter and five sons, the 
a of whom is now a student at 

artmouth. 


REV. ALBERT H. THOMPSON 


Rev. Albert H. Thompson, for many years 
paster of the Congregational Church at 
Raymond, died suddenly of angina pectoris, 
on Saturday evening, January_29, 1916. 

Mr. Thompson was born in Chelsea, 
Mass., January 27, 1849. When he was 
three years old his father, a sea captain 
and his mother were drowned at sea and 
he was reared in the home of his mothers’ 
relatives at Searsport, Me. 

He was graduated from Phillips Academy 
at Andover in 1868, and from Amherst in 
1872. - He was the valedictorian of his college 
class and its permanent secretary. In 1875 
he was graduated from Yale Divinity School, 
and was also its permanent class secretary. 

In 1874 Mr. Thompson was licensed to 
preach by the New Haven West Association 
and on February 26, 1879, he was ordained 
at Bingham, Me. From 1875 to 1877 he 
was stated supply at Georgetown, Conn., and 
then for two years at Bingham, Me. In 
1880-87 he was acting pastor at Wakefield 
and during this period wrote a history of the 
town for the History of Carroll County. 
He had served the Raymond church since 
1888, and on March 30, 1905, was installed 
astor. He long served the 
Rockingham Conference of Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches as secretary- 
treasurer. 

He was a Mason, an Odd Fellow and a 
Patron of Husbandry, and had served many 
years as chaplain of Raymond Grange, 
and of Gov. Bachelder Pomona Grange. 
He was also the correspondent of many 
papers, his regular contributions to the 
Exeter News Letter being of special interest. 

He leaves a wife, who was Arvilla P. 
Hardy, daughter of the late Loammi Hardy 
of Ossipee, es registrar of deeds for Carroll 
County, and two daughters, Miss Elizabeth 
H. Thompson, who has a library post at 
Trinity College, and Mrs. Arvilla H. Ewell, 
of Fostoria, Ohio. 


MISS HARRIET W. TUTTLE 

Harriet W. Tuttle, who died at her home 
in Worcester, Mass., February 7, 1916, was 
a native of the town of Harrisville, N. H., 
fifty-five years of age. 

She was the daughter of Rev. William G. 
and Harriet Wallace Tuttle, her father being 
a Congregational clergyman, who after 
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leaving New Hampshire was long pastor of 
the church at Ware, Mass., where was her 
home in early life. Her education was 
completed at Wellesley College, which she 
left in 1879 to become the first principal 
of Northfield (Mass.) Seminary, which 
position she held three years. After a year 
of study abroad, she became assistant to the 
President, Alice Freeman Palmer, at Wellesley 
but was compelled to resign in 1893, to care 
for her parents in their declining years. 

Miss Tuttle held an enviable place among 
an unusually wide circle of friends, as a 
member of the Congregational Woman’s 
Board of Missions in Boston, and itsWorcester 
County branch, which last body she served 
for many years as home secretary and 
later as a vice-president. She was a member 
of Piedmont Church in Worcester. She is 
survived by a brother, Dr. Edward Gerry 
Tuttle of New York. 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE 


Amos H. Whipple, a prominent hotel 
man of Boston, and long proprietor of the 
Copley Square Hotel, died there suddenly 
January 24, 1916. 

He was a native of the town of New 
London, a son of Dr. Solomon M. and Henri- 
etta K. (Hersey) Whipple, born June 21, 1856. 
He received his education at Colby Academy, 
in New London, and at an early age began 
his business career. His father was a 
prominent physician, who, in addition to 
his professional work, established a pharmacy 
in New London, which his son managed for 
awhile, becoming a registered pharmacist. 

He later acquired and conducted two 
stage lines which had their terminus in 
New London and he also conducted a livery 
stable there, as he did at Potter Place, N. H., 
and another business interest was a carriage 
and harness repository. When the first 
telephone company was established in New 
London, Mr. Whipple became half owner in 
starting the business. He also conducted the 
Heidelberg Hotel in New London, his first 
hotel experience, and he made it popular 
with summer visitors. 

Removing to Boston, to engage in hotel 
life, he was first employed at Hotel Thorndike, 
going later to the Nottingham, as manager, 
where he continued seven years, and about 
eleven years ago became proprietor of the 
Copley Square Hotel which he managed 
thereafter, and was it is said, the only hotel 
manager in Boston who owned the house 
which he conducted. 

Mr. Whipple was president of the Boston 
Hotel Men’s Association, past president of 
the Massachusetts Association and was at 
one time vice-president of the Hotel Men’s 
Mutual Benefit Association, a national 
organization. For several years he was a 
member of the Algonquin Club. He was 
unmarried and leaves as his nearest surviving 
relative one brother, Sherman Leland Whipple 


the eminent Boston lawyer who resides in 
Brookline. A third brother of the family 
was Dr. Ashley Cooper Whipple, a physician 
in Ashland, N. H., who died at the age of 
twenty-eight years. 


REV. HENRY S. KIMBALL 


Rev. Henry S. Kimball, born in Candia 
seventy-seven years ago, died at the State 
Hospital in Boston, January 26. 

He was for a time in youth a dry goods 
clerk in Manchester, but later studied for the 
Congregational ministry, and was ordained. 
He held several pastorates in Massachusetts, 
and about eighteen years ago became the 
pastor at Troy, where he remained eleven 
—_ then removing to Surry where he had- 

n located for the last seven years, preach- 
ing his last sermon there December 19, 
soon after which he suffered a slight shock 
from which he never rallied but grew worse 
till his decease. 

He leaves a widow and three daughters, 
Mrs. A. W. Bowser of Halifax, N. 8., wife 
of a sergeant in the Seventy-fourth Overseas 
Regiment; Mrs. F. W. Cross of South 
Royalston, Mass., whose husband is a member 
of the Massachusetts legislature, and Miss 
Annie Kimball, a school teacher in Bridgeport, 
Conn.; also three grand-daughters. 


WILLIAM R. BURLEIGH 


William R. Burleigh, a native and for 
ears a prominent lawyer of Somersworth, 
but of late a resident of Manchester, died at 
his home in the latter city, January 27, 1916. 

William Russell Burleigh was a son of 
Micajah C. and Mary (Russell) Burleigh 
born February 13, 1851. He was educated 
in the public schools, Phillips Exeter Academy 
and Dartmouth College, graduating from the 
latter in 1872, in the class with Frank H. 
Carleton, Albert §. Batchellor, George 
Fred Williams and Adna D. and Anson 
Keyes. After a course at the Harvard Law 
School, he engaged in practice in 1874, at 
Somersworth, at first in company with 
Nathaniel Wells, subsequently with his son, 
Christopher H. Wells, now editor of the 
Somersworth Free Press, and later with 
William F. Russell. He held high rank at 
the bar, and was for a time solicitor of 
Strafford County. 

After a time he abandoned the law to 
engage in manufacturing, having come into 
possession of a bobbin factory which was 
removed to Dover and there operated for 
some time. Going out of this business he 
removed to Chicago, and resumed legal 
practice which he continued till about seven 
years ago, when he returned to New Hamp- 
shire. 
Mr. Burleigh was prominent in Masonry, 
had been Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of New Hampshire, and was a Knight 
Templar. 

Mr. Burleigh was twice married. His 
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first wife was Miss Mary Lord, who died 
in 1887. He later married Miss Jennie 
White of Manchester, who survives him; as 
also do one son, John R., of Manchester, one 
brother, Edward S. Burleigh, of Tavares, 
Fla., and two sisters, Mrs. Charles W. Wright 
of La Grange, Ill., and Mrs. Edmund 8. 
Boyer of Exeter. 


REV. WILLIAM H. WALBRIDGE 


Rev. William H. Walbridge, born in 
Brookfield, Vt., March 5, 1841, died in 
Milford, N. H., January 27, 1916. 

He was educated in the public schools 
and at the Theological Seminary at Green- 
field, Mass., and entered the Unitarian 
«ministry, holding pastorates at Stowe, Vt., 
and other places. He became pastor of the 
church in Milford, September 4, 1881, and 
continued until 1894. Fifteen years ago, in 
1900, he relinquished a pastorate in Rochester, 
returned to Milford, bought a large farm 
and engaged extensively in agriculture for 
- a number of years, but sold out about four 
years ago and bought a small place near the 
village where he died. He served six years 
as chairman of the school board in Milford 
refusing re-election last year. Milfor 
honored him by election to the legislatures of 
. 1909 and 1911, when he served on the 
education and railroad rates committees. 
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He was a staunch Republican and in 1912 
was his party’s candidate for the state senate 
from the Thirteenth district. 

In 1861, Mr. Walbridge married Miss 
Fannie Burnham of Roxbury, Vt., who died 
in 1895. Two years later he married Mrs. 
E. F. Adams of Portland, Me., who survives 
him, together with three children: Elmer 
B. Walbridge of the West Indies, Mrs. Luc 
M. Annis of Rochester, and Charles 
Walbridge of Milford. 


ANDREW J. HOLMES 


Andrew Jackson Holmes, a veteran printer 
of Concord, died at his home in that city 
February 16, 1916, aged eighty-one years. 

He was a native of Jaffrey, born October 
28, 1834, and spent most of his life at the 
printer’s trade, which he learned in youth, in 
various offices in Manchester and the Capital 
City, except for a period of service in the 
Union Army, during the Civil War, as a 
member of the Third New Hampshire Regi- 
ment, from August, 1861, to December, 1862, 
when he was discharged for disability. He 
was long an employee of the Patriot Office, but 
for many years previous to and up to the time 
of his death, was engaged by the Rumford 
Printing Company. He was highly esteemed 
by his associates, a man of fine principles, an 
Odd Fellow and an uncompromising Democrat. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


It now seems to be settled that there is to 
be no contest in either party over the choice 
of delegates from this state to the several 
national conventions for the nomination of 
candidates for President and Vice-President, 
the withdrawal of certain previously an- 
nounced candidates in the Democratic party 
having left only the requisite number in the 
field. There seems to be no question as to 
whom the Democratic delegates will support 
for the presidential nomination, there_ being 
only one man mentioned in that connection; 
but with the Republicans and Progressives 
(the latter party having entered the field with 
delegate candidates) the situation is different. 
The Weeks boom, which apparently had 
strong Republican support in the state, for a 
time, seems to have spent its force, and the 
“watchful waiting” policy now seems to 


prevail, though there are a good many un-- 


compromising: Roosevelt men in both the 
Republican and Progressive ranks. 


The Manchester Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is engaged in an active and syste- 
matic campaign for the promotion of the 
cause of “Votes for Women” in that city, 
where very little work along that line has 
been done in the past. The State Associa- 
tion is furthering the movement, apparently 


believing that the state’s largest city furnishes 
the most promising field for effort in this 
direction at present. A grand suffrage rally, 
to be addressed by Carrie Chapman. Catt, 
president of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, in the Manchester Auditorium 
was arranged for Sunday evéning, February 
27. Mrs. Catt, who is a brilliant and enter- 
taining speaker, will be remembered as having 
made an extended campaign here thirteen 
years ago, since which time she has traversed 
this country and Europe in advocacy of the 
cause. 

It is the purpose of the publisher to issue a 
mammoth double number of the GRANITE 
Montaty, for March and April, to be devoted 
in the main to the industries, and commercial 
and professional activities of the city of Man- 
chester. He expects to present a number equal 
in extent and attractiveness to the May-June 
number of last year devoted to the interest of the 
Capital City and issued on the occasion of Con- 
cord’s One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary. 


Subscribers are again reminded that they 
can exchange their 1915 single numbers for 
bound volumes by forwarding an order for 
the same, accompanied by 50 cents for cost 
of binding. 
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